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BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE EDGES UP 


IN JUNE, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black and other workers edged up 
slightly to 14.2 percent in June, compared to 13.6 percent the previous month, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

In contrast, the rate for white workers declined from 6.8 percent in May 
to 6.4 percent in June. 

Among blacks, the unemployment rate for adult men was 12.5 percent; for 
adult women, 12.0 percent and for youth, both sexes, 38.6 percent. 

For whites, the unemployment rate for adult men was 5.3 percent, for adult 
women, 5.7 percent, and for youth, both sexes, 16.5 percent. 

The bureau reported that on a national basis, tota] employment and unem- 
ployment declined in June, after seasonal adjustment. Following an increase 
in May to 7.6 percent, the jobless rate dropped back to 7.3 percent in June, 
the level which had prevailed in the February-April period. 

Total employment--derived from the monthly survey of households--dec] ined 
by 840,000 over the month to 98.4 million. This followed several months of very 
large increases. Nonfarm payroll employment--derived from the monthly survey 
of establishments--was unchanged over the month, despite the return to work of 
some 150,000 coal miners after the settlement of their strike. Both series 
showed job cains of about one and a half million from their recession low of 


last summer. 


(more) 
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Unemployment 

Unemployment traditionally rises in June, coincident with the closing of schools and the 
entrance of many young people into the labor force in search of jobs. This June, the increase 
was less than usual, and, as a result, unemployment declined on a seasonally adjusted basis to 
7.8 million. The Nation's unerployment rate declined from 7.6 percent in May to 7.3 percent in 
June, a return to the rate that had prevailed over the February-April period. 

Jobless rate decreases in June were not pervasive but rather were concentrated among 
selected worker groups. « sharpest drop occurred among 20-24 year-olds, reversing 
the increase they had experienced in May. The April-June movement may be a reflection of an 
earlier-than-usual summer labor force entrance among college students, for which the seasonal 
adjustment process was unable to account fully. Prior to May, the unemployment rate for this 
group had been relatively steady for several sonths. A decline in unemployment for women 
occurred among those 25-54 years old, also countering an increase in the previous month. The 
unemployment rate for white workers declined over the month, whereas the rate for black and 
other workers edged up slightly. Jobless rates for full-time workers and for workers in trade 


dropped, aleo a return to their pre-May levels. 


long-term unemployment (joblessness of 15 or more weeks) increased in June, while there was 
a decline in the number of workers who had been unemployed less than 15 weeks. As a result of 
these developments, the average (mean) duration of unemployment rose a full week to 14.2 weeks 


in June. 


(more) 
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Labor Force and Total Employment 


The civilian labor force typically swells in June, as large numbers of youth enter the lab 
or 


force and either find jobs or continue to search for work. 


This June, the labor force increase 


wa ° 
$s nearly 1.3 million, but this was only about half the amount expected based on patterns which 


have oc 
curred in recent years. Thus, on a seasonally adjusted basis, there was a very 


substantial, 1.2 million, over-the-month labor force decline. Persons 16-24 years old, who make 
, 


sp only one-fifth of the labor force, accounted for four-fifths of the seasonally adjusted drop 


Th 
ese labor force developments affected both the unemployment (as discussed in the previ 
vious 


section) and employment estimates in June. 


T 
otal employment fell by 840,000 in June to 98.4 million (seasonally adjusted). This 


decli 
ecline partially offset the unusually large job gains which had occurred since the beginning of 


th t re 
e year, as employment returned to the March level. June employment declines took place amo 
ng 


d 
adult men and teenagers, while the employment level for adult women held steady 


Discouraged Workers 


e number o discouraged workers declined by abou ’ n @ second quarter of 1961 ¢ 
Th f ke i b t 100,000 in th 4 ° 


l. 
© million, still well above pre-recession levels. (These are persons who report that the 
y 


wa: 
mt to work but are not looking for jobs because they believe they cannot find any.) About 70 


percent of the diecouraged total attributed their situation to job-market factors while the 
’ 


remainder cited personal factors. 


froup. 


Women and blacks continued to be overrepresented among this 


(more) 
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Industry Payroll Employment 


The number of employees on nonagricultural payrolls was 91.5 million in June after 
adjustment for seasonality, unchanged from May: Over the longer term, total 
payroll jobs have increased by 1.6 million since last July’s low point and were about 650,000 
above the pre-recession peak of March 1980. While most industries have shown some job gaits 
since last year’s low, the major industries most affected by the recession, construction and 
manufacturing, have not yet returned to their previous peaks. 

Due to the settlement of the coal miners’ strike, mining jobs increased by 150,000, 
returning the total to just above the March pre-strike level. Construction employment, which 
had shown steady growth in the last half of 1980 and modest increases during the first 4 months 
of 1981, declined by 60,000 in June to 4.3 million. This marked the second straight monthly 
decline, returning the construction job total to its July 1980 recession low. 

Manufacturing employment was unchanged over the month. A number of industries showed small 
improvements, including transportation equipment, but these increases were offset by reductions 
in several other industries, particularly food processing and lumber and wood products. Since 
last July’s low point, total factory jobs have increased by about 530,000. 

In the service-producing sector, the number of jobs in State and local government fell by 
110,000, while employment rose by 25,000 in transportation and public utilities. Jobs in trade; 
services; and finance, insurance, and real estate held about steady over the month. 

Hours of Work 

The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls .edged dow 0.1 hour to 35.3 hours in June. Based on recently revised seasonally 
adjusted data, the workweek has remained within the relatively narrow range of 35.1 to 35.4 
hours for the last year and a half. In manufacturing, the workweek fell 0.2 hour to 40.1 hours, 
and overtime edged down 0.1 hour to 3.0 hours. 

The index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonfarm payrolls, at 108.8 (1977=100) in June, was virtually unchanged from May but was 2.7 


percent above last July’s low point. The manufacturing index fell 0.5 percent over the month to 


100.2; the index was 5.6 percent above lest July. 


(more) 
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Hourly and Weekly Earnings 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls rose 0.7 percent over the month (seasonally adjusted). Average weekly earnings were up 
0.4 percent from May. Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings increased 3 
cents in June to $7.20, 59 cents above the year-earlier level. Average weekly earnings were 
$254.88, up $2.50 from May and $21.55 from June 1980. 
The Hourly Earnings Index 

The Hourly Earnings Index--earnings adjusted for overtime in manufacturing, seasonal‘ty, and 
the effects of changes in the proportion of workers in high-wage and low-wage industries--was 
138.2 (1977=100) in June, 0.4 percent higher than in May. The Index was §.9 percent above June a 
year ago. In dollars of constant purchasing power, the Index decreased 0.4 percent during the 


l2-month period ended in May. 


Revisions in the Fstablishment Survey Data 


Following customary practice, the establishment survey data published is release have 
been revised to reflect new benchmar.s (comprehensive employmen In a dition, 
seasonal adjustment factors have been calculated, and all seasonally ad} « serier have beer 
revised to take account of the experience through March 1981. Mor r, the indexes of 


aggregate hours and hourly carnings have been converted to a 1977 base year. 


##?# 
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BLACK WOMAN ENTERS TV WORK 
VIA_CETA-SUPPORTED WORKSHOP 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. -- Every evening television viewers tuning in Station WSOC 
can watch Nerissa Williams conducting part of the news program. And once a week, 
they can catch her talk show. 

She came to that position from the Community Film Workshop Council (CFWC) 
of New York, which provides introductory training in television news writing 
and reporting, production and camera work. Started in 1968, it is now funded by 
the New York City CETA prime sponsor. 

Says CFWC Director Richard A. Martin, "Most of our trainees are minority 
members and women. We select applicants with the aptitudes needed for TV work 
and give them training that simulates actual job conditions." 

According to Martin, the workshop places at least 75 percent of its graduates, 
and many stations come back seeking additional people. 

A graduate of Boston University, Williams had been seeking television pro- 
duction work for several years when she applied to the workshop. Judged to be 
CETA-eligible because of her long unemployment, she began training in 1977. 

Close to the time of her graduation, WSOC-TV asked the workshop for a news- 
caster. In response, the workshop sent an audition tape and resume of Williams. 

She was selected for the job. 

Since then, she has been writing and reporting news of the Charlotte area. 
Her work has drawn praise from her supervisors and viewers, and her reports on 
school desegregation earned her the 198] North Carolina School Bel] Award. 

But after 4 years in Charlotte, Williams is nearly ready to move on. She 
says she is considering several job offers, with a view to the more challenging 
work and higher pay in a large urban area. Another ambition is moving over to 
television production, preferably for children's programs. Even though she is 


( more) 
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accustomed to being on television, she says, "I'm really a private person and 
would be happier off camera, producing what goes on camera." 

Williams hopes more black women will join her in the field. Despite the 
opportunities opened up for minorities and women by affirmative action require- 
ments, she notes some contined problems--stiff competition for all television 
jobs and continued discrimination, especially against mature women in on-camera 
work. 

But Williams also sees gains: greater willingness to hire minority reporters, 
opportunities in the rapidly expanding cable television industry and new jobs 
in corporation communications departments. "Many opportunities may be a few 
years in the future, but they are coming," she notes, "and through groups such 


as the workshop, black women and other minorities can be ready for them." 
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3 MINORITY ORGANIZATIONS GET FUNDS 


FOR OLDER WORKER JOBS PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- Two black national organizations and a Hispanic group have been 
designated to receive U.S. Department of Labor funds to support part-time community 
service for low-income older workers. 

They are: the National Urban League, headquartered in New York City, $4.7 million; 
the Washington, D.C.-based National Center on Black Aged, $2.8 million, and 
Asociacion Nacional Pro Personas Mayores, headquartered in Los Angeles, $2.8 million. 

In making the announcement, Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan noted that 
eight national organizations received grants totaling $209,847,000 for 41,058 jobs. 

The total package is for $277 million to support 54,200 part-time community 
service jobs. In addition to the national organizations, it includes all state 
and territorial governments. 

The other five national organizations receiving grants are: 

--Green Thumb, Inc. (Washington, D.C.), an arm of the National Farmers’ Union, 

$80.1 million; 

--National Council on the Aging (Washington, D.C.), $23.5 million; 

--National Council of Senior Citizens (Washington, D.C.), $45.5 million; 

--National Retired Teachers Association/American Association of Retired Persons 

(Washington, D.C.), $34.1 million, and 

--U.S. Department of Agriculture's Forest Service (Washington, D.C.), 

$16.2 million. 

The remaining $67.3 million will support 13.158 jobs in the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, Guam, Samoa, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

The funds, provided under the Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP), 
cover the 12-month period, July 1981 through June 1982. 


-more- 
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Most states operate SCSEP projects themselves, but six states (Alabama, 
Florida, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, and South Dakota) and Puerto 
Rico have assigned responsibility for their SCSEP grants to one or more of the 
eight national organizations. Two other states (Nebraska and Kansas) have 
assigned partial responsibility to one or more of the ngtional groups. 

In large metropolitan areas there may be more than one SCSEP project but 
generally there is just one within a single community. Three of the eight 
national sponsors -- Green Thumb, the Forest Service, and the National Center on 
Black Aged -- operate older worker projects primarily in rural areas. 

SCSEP was established to foster and promote the creation of part-time jobs 
in community service activities for jobless, low-income persons who are at least 
55 years of age and have poor employment prospects. 

They work in part-time jobs at senior citizen centers, schools, hospitals, 
in programs for the handicapped, fire prevention programs, and beautification and 
restoration projects. 

They must be paid no less than the federal or state minimum wage or the 
local prevailing rate of pay for similar employment, whichever is higher. 

They receive annual physical examinations, personal and job-related counseling, 
job training if necessary, and in some cases placement into regular unsubsidized 
jobs. Participants may work up to 1,300 hours per year and average 20-25 hours 
per week. 

Currently, 79 percent of all SCSEP participants are over the age of 60, and 
66 percent are women. More than 30 percent are minority group members, and about 
60 percent have less than a high schoo) education. Fifty-one percent are in 


jobs that provide services to the elderly (nutrition programs, outreach/referral, 
recreation, health and home care, transportation, etc.) Forty-nine percent of 


the participants are in jobs created to provide services to the community at 


large. 


-more- 
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Legal authority for SCSEP is Title V of the Older Americans Act of 1965, as 
amended by the Comprehensive Older Americans Amendments of 1978. The program is 
administered by the Department of Labor's Employment and Training Administration. 
Further information about SCSEP can be obtained from the Office of National 
Programs, Office of National Programs for Older Workers, Employment and Training 
Administration, Room 6122, 601 D Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20213, phone: 
(202) 376-6232. 
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PART-TIME JOBS IMPORTANT TO THE ELDERLY, 
LABOR DEPARTMENT STUDY SHOWS 


WASHINGTON -- More than one of every five older Americans who retires returns 
to work at least part-time, according to a U.S. Labor Department study of retirement 
behavior. 

Many of the 22 percent of retired people who go back to work take part-time jobs, 
the study showed, but others take full-time work that pays less than the jobs from 
which they retired. According to the study, individuals who classify themselves as 
partially retired work less than 60 percent of the hours or earn less than 60 percent 
of the pay of their pre-retirement jobs. 

The study suggests that post-retirement employment is an important source of 
income for many older Americans. 

Workers not covered by private pension plans are likely to continue to work 
full-time or part-time until later in life than those who have such coverage, the 
study showed. 

Full retirement is likely to occur for 10 percent of workers aged 58 to 61, 
according to the study, and rise to about 70 percent of those 65 to 69. The 
likelihood of partial retirement was found to be 5 percent of those aged 58 to 61, 
rising to almost 15 percent for those 65 to 69. 

Of people over 65 who are still employed, about half work part-time, the study 
found. 

The study, "Some Theoretical and Empirical Aspects of the Analysis of Retirement 
Behavior," was conducted by Dartmouth College and the National Bureau of Economic 
Research under contract with the Labor Department. It was based on data from the 
Retirement History Survey of the Social Security Administration. Copies of the 
study may be purchased (order no, PB81-198277) for $11 each from the National 
Technical Information Service, 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 
telephone (703) 487-4650. 


### 
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FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AGENCY TO COSPONSOR 
TRAINING CONFERENCE IN NOVEMBER 


WASHINGTON -- The Seventh Institute of Mine Health, Safety and Training Conference 
will be held Nov. 4-6, 1981, at the Colorado School of Mines in Golden, Colo., to 
address current health and safety concerns of the mining industry. 

The conference will enable participants to share their views, attend workshops 
and view exhibits displaying the latest in mine safety equipment. 

Designed to assist mine operating personnel and others who have direct 
responsibility in areas relating to mine health and safety, the conference will provide 
a broader knowledge and understanding of the various aspects and methods for controlling 
environmental health and safety hazards found in mining. 

The conference is sponsored by the Colorado School of Mines, the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA), Bureau of Mines, Colorado 
Safety Association and Colorado Mining Association. The program will feature sessions 
on the role of labor, government and industry in mine safety and health, MSHA and 
OSHA state programs, health and safety training programs, petitions for modification, 

a discussion on most frequently cited violations of health and safety standards, 
and system safety management. 

In addition, short courses on training techniques, radiation in uranium mining 
and electrical safety will be presented prior to the conference. 

Further information may be obtained by contacting the Department of Continuing 
Education, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo., 80401, telephone (303) 279-0300. 
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WIN PROGRAM HELPS 150,000 GET JOBS, 
SAVING $380 MILLION IN WELFARE COSTS 


WASHINGTON -- The Work Incentive (WIN) program helped more than 150,000 welfare 
applicants and recipients find unsubsidized jobs during the first half of fiscal 1981, 
saving an estimated $380 million in federal AFDC funds. 


Half of the new job-holders earned enough so they and their families could 
leave Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) rolls altogether. Welfare 
payments to the other new workers were reduced. The estimated savings in AFDC 
grant funds was more than twice the WIN program's total operating cost of $180 
million for the 6-month period ending March 3). 

About 70 percent of the job entrants were women, whose entry wages averaged 
$3.67 an hour. Like their counterparts in the mainstream labor force, a large 
proportion -- two-thirds -- were hired into clerical and service jobs. 

Of the men who got jobs, about two-fifths were employed in blue collar jobs. 
Starting pay for men averaged $4.94 an hour. 

A little more than half (54 percent) of the job entrants were high schoo! 
graduates, 43 percent were minorities, and about four-fifths were in the 22- to 
44-age bracket. 

To help AFDC applicants and recipients prepare for and find jobs, WIN 
provides participants with subsidized employment, training, job-search skills, 


and job-related social services such as counseling and child care. 


(more) 
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During the first half of Fiscal 1981, 72,883 WIN registrants entered WIN 
work and training programs. Another 100,562 were provided assistance through inten- 
sive employability services, a WIN-developea activity that helps job-ready 
participants develop skills needed to find and hold a job. 

All persons 16 years of age or older who are applying for or receiving AFDC 
are required to register with WIN unless legally exempt. Those exempt include 
mothers of children under 6, fulltime students, persons who are working at least 
30 hours a week, and others who are il], incapacitated, or of advanced age. 

To open up more jobs for WIN registrants, tax laws permit employers who hire 
them to claim a federal income tax credit This amounts to 50 percent of first 
year wages up to $6,000 paid to an employee in a trade or business, and 25 percent 
of second year wages up to $6,000. Employers who hire WIN registrants as house- 
hold workers may claim a credit of 35 percent of the first $6,000 for | year 
only. During the October 1980 - March 1981 period, 28,717 WIN tax credits were 
authorized. 

WIN is administered jointly by the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Health and Human Services. The program was established by the 1968 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. 

For further information about the WIN program or the WIN tax credit, contact 


a local WIN office or the local Job Service. 
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WORK STOPPAGES, MAY 1981 

WASHINGTON -- All six major work stoppage measures increased in May over April, 
mainly because of several large construction strikes, according to preliminary 
estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Most of the indicators in May also were the highest so far in 1981. However, 
the number of stoppages beginning in the month was lower then for 
any May since 1970, except for 1980. Idleness as @ proportion of 
estimated available working time rose to 0.31 percent (3.1 days 
idle per thousand) from 0.25 percent in April and was higher in 
only 2 other years during the past decade, 1970 and 1974. The 
May increases were primarily the result of five large stoppages 
involving more than 5,000 workers each which began during the 
month. 

Eight large stoppages (those involving 5,000 workers or more) 
accounted for two-thirds of all workers on strike and three-fourths 
of the idleness Six of these stoppages were in construc- 
tion, but the two coal disputes accounted for most of the workers 
involved in, and days of idleness resulting from, lerge stoppages. 
Seven of the eight large stoppages continued into June. 

BLS date cover work stoppages involving six or more workers 
and lasting a shift, full day, or longer. The date do not measure 
indirect or secondary effects on establishments or industries 
whose employees sre idle as a result of material or service 


shortages. 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING: MAY 1981 

WASHINGTON -- Layoffs in U.S. manufacturing increased in May while new hires 
declined, according to preliminary figures released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of layoffs increased by 0.2 percentage point from 
the revised April rate to 1.4 percent in May. The layoff rate for 


May 1981 was 1.5 percentage point below the level of May 1980. It should be noted, 


however, that the rate in May 1980 was abnormally high. 


The seasonally adjusted rate of new hires declined by 0.1 percentage point from 
the April rate to 1.9 percent in May. New hires have been declining since March and 
in May reached their lowest level since August 1980. In terms of the movements from 
April to May, new hires were low in both durable manufacturing and nondurable manu- 
facturing. The rate of new hires for total manufacturing was 0.1 percentage point 
above the level for May 1980. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of quits (which are partly attributable to workers’ 
assessments of other job opportunities) was unchanged from April to May at 1.3 
percent. The rate of quits was 0.2 percentage point below the level of a year 
earlier. 

The rate of recalls from layoffs was unchanged from the level for May 1980 at 


1.0 percent. 


### 
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EMPLOYEE BENEFITS IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, 1980 
WASHINGTON -- Employee benefits--what they are and who pays the bill--come to 


light in a 1980 survey conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Among the major findings reported is the extent of employee-paid insurance 
and private pension plans in the private sector. Nearly three-fourths of the workers 
covered by the survey participated in health insurance plans that were fully paid for 
by their employers, and just over one half also received employer paid coverage for 
their dependents. Eighty-four percent of the employees were covered by private 
retirement pension plans (in addition to Social Security); 77 percent were in plans 


*ully paid by the employer. 


Time off with pay also made up a major portion of the employee benefit package. Nearly all 
workers received paid holidays and paid vacations, while the extent of paid lunch period, rest 
time, personal leave, and sick leave varied substantially between the white-collar and blue-collar 
workers. 

White-collar and blue-collar workers also fared differently among a number of other benefits, 
including profit sharing, savings, and stock plans, severance pay, relocation allowances, 
educational assistance, and free or subsidized parking. Detailed tabulations of the benefit 
provisions studied will be published by the Bureau late this summer. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted the 1980 benefits survey for the Office of 
Personnel Management (OPM). OPM will use these data to develop the dollar cost for providing 
Federal employees with a level of benefits found in private industry. The survey provides 
representative data for 21 million full-time employees in a cross-section of the Nation's 
industries. Its scope corresponds to that of the Bureau's annual survey of Professional, 
Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay (PATC) which provides a basis for comparing private 
industry pay levels with those of Federal white-collar employees. Proposed pay reform legislation 
would require that information on employee benefits in the nonfederal sector be compared with 


those provided Federal workers when determining the annual adjustment in Federal compensation. 


-more- 
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PAID LEAVE 


Time off with pay is available to employees in several different forms and amounts--from 
dally rest breaks of a few minutes to annual vacations of several weeks. The findings on paid 
leave aro summarized below. 

Paid holidays and vacations were provided to virtually all of the employees covered in the 
survey. The average number of holidays granted was 10.1 in 1980. The amount of vacation, which 
generally varied by length of service, averaged 8.7 days after 1 year of service, 15.7 days after 


10 years, and 20.6 days after 20 years of service. Variations by occupational groups are shown 
in table l. 

Personal leave, which allows employees to be absent from work with pay for a variety of 
reasons not covered by other specific leave Plans, was provided to about one-fifth of the 
employees. This benefit was less common for production employees than for the other two groups. 
Employees covered by this benefit typically were eligible for 2 to 5 days off a year. 

Paid lunch periods were available to one-tenth of the employees, while formal provisions 
for paid rest time (for example, coffee breaks and cleanup time) applied to thr.e-fourths. Both 
benefits were more common among production employees than among the other two groups. Paid lunch 
breaks typically were 20 to 30 minutes a day, while paid rest was most commonly provided as two 
daily breaks of 10 to ILS minutes each. 

Paid sick leave plans were available to nine-tenths of the white-collar workers, but to 
fewer than four-tenths of the production workers. (Production workers often have accident and 
sickness insurance instead of sick leave. ) Employees with paid sick leave generally 
have 5 te 30 days available ver year, the number increasing with the employee's length of 
service. 

INSURANCE 

Accident and sickness insurance, paying a portion of an employee's wages for 13 to 52 weeks, 
is often provided as a short-term disability benefit in combination with sick leave or in place 
of it. Provided to just over half of 411 workers, accident and sickness insurance is typically 
paid for wholly by the employer. Production workers, who have sick leave plans less frequently 
than the other two groups, are the main recipients of accident and sickness insurance; 7 in 10 
were covered, compared with 3 in 10 for white-collar workers. Considering employees who have 
either sick leave or accident and sickness insurance or both, 9 in 10 workers had some short-term 


disability coverage. 


-more- 
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Long-term disability insurance (LTD) is provided to 40 percent of all workers usually at no 
cost to the employee. White collar workers are twice as likely as production workers to be 
provided with LTD coverage (55 percent compared with 27 percent). These benefits typically pay 
50 to 60 percent of a worker's usual earnings when the employee is unable to work because of 
disability. Long-term disability payments generally begin after sick leave and accident and 
Sickness insurance are exhausted, and they continue a8 long as the person is disabled or until 
retirement age. Half of all workers are covered under pension plans that permit immediate 
retirement for disability. 

Health insurance was provided for almost all of the workers in the survey. Nearly three- 
fourths of all workers had their health plans totally financed by their employer and just over 
one-half received coverage for their dependents without cost. 

Virtually all of the participants in these health plans were coverec for most categories of 
expenses related to hospital and medica) care. The only exceptions were extended 
care and dental care (covering fewer than three in five participants), and vision care (covering 
one in five participants). Coverage of health care expenses, however, wes rarely unlimited, w.ti 
plans having provisions for deductibles, coinsurance, or ceilings on pla: benefits. 

Unlike the incidence for most other employee benefits, there were very few differences among 
employment groups. Production workers, however, were more likely to have coverage for vision care 
and less likely to have coverage for physician's office visits and private duty nursing. 

Life insurance was provided for nearly all employees and the cost was paid entirely by the 
employer in four out of five cases. The amount of insurance for three-fifths of all employees 
with life insurance ws based on earnings. Over one and a half times as many employees 
participated in plans based on miltiples of earnings than in plans with benefits graduated 
according to an earnings schedule. Most of the remaining life insurance participants received a 
flat amount of insurance coverage, regardless of earnings. Half of the production worker 
participants were covered by flat amounts, which seldom exceeded $20,000 and often was $10,000 
or less. On the other hand, earnings-based formulas typically paying one or two times earnings 
applied to about four-fifths of the professional-administrative and technical-clerical employees. 

Many life insurance plans provide additional insurance if death or dismemberment occurs 
through accidents. (The amount of insurance is usually doubled in the case of accidental death.) 
Slightly over two-thirds of all life insurance participants in 1980 received the accidental death 


and dismemberment coverage. 


-more- 
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RETIREMENT PENSION PLANS 


Eighty-four percent of the employees in the survey were covered by private retirement 
pension plans, with the employer usually paying the entire cost. Sixty-eight percent of covered 
employees were in plans with retirement payment formulas based on earnings. Most often the 
formula used earnings in the final years of employment (terminal earnings formula), although 15 
percent of participants had plans that used an average of career earnings. For thirty percent of 
pension plan participants, dollar-amount formulas applied. Pension plans with terminal earnings 
formulas typically provide the highest rate of earnings replacement and those with dollar amount 
formulas generally pay the least compared with pre-retirement earnings. 

Comparisons by occupational group reveal some substantial differences. The percent of 
employees who are provided pension plans is somewhat lower for production workers. In addition, 
the basis of payment differs sharply for production workers. While a large majority of white-collar 
workers were provided pension plans based on final earnings, dollar amount formulas were the most 
common for production employees. 

Nearly five-tenths of all employees could retire with full benefits at age 65, usually with 
no length of service requirements. Three-tenths could retire from age 60 to 64, often with a 
requirement of 10 or 15 years of service. Another one-tenth could retire at age 55, usually with 
20 or 30 years of service required; and one-tenth could retire at any age with 30 years of service. 

Nearly nine-tenths of pension plan participants have provisions for disability retirement. 

Most persons with this coverage can receive disability payments immediately, although three-tenths 
have deferred disability coverage, retaining eligibility for a pension, but not receiving payments 


until retirement age. Most of the latter are covered by long-term disability insurance. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


In addition to the major benefits described above, BLS collected information on the 


incidence of a number of other benefit plans. The data do not indicate, however, the proportion of 


employees actually using the benefit. 


-more- 
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Funeral leave, jury duty leave, military leave, parking (provided at no cost or below 
commercial rates), and educational assistance were available to at least three in five employees 
in each group. Employee discounts (purchase of employer's goods or services below the regular 


selling price) and in-house infirmary care were also important benefits, covering about two in 


five employees of the group. Among.the benefits surveyed, eligibility was lowest for sabbaticals 
(leave for extended study, research, or public service when employer pays at least part of salary 
and/or benefits), stock bonus plans, supplemental unemployment benefits, child care, gifts, and 
private use of a company automobile. Child care (full:or partial defrayment of the cost of 
nursery, day care center, or babysitter for employee's children) was almost a nonexistent benefit, 
being avallable to one in a hundred of the survey's workers. 

Incidence of some benefits, however, differed by employee group with a larger proportion of 
professional and administrative employees usually covered. For example, relocation allowances for 
transferred or newly hired employees were available to four-fifths of the professional- 
administrative employees but to slightly less than one-half of the technical-clerical employees 
and only three-tenths of the production workers. Severance pay was offered to over one-half of 
the professional-administrative and technical-clerical employees, almost twice the proportion of 
production employees covered. Profit sharing, savings, stock bonus, and stock purchase plans, 
avallable to a minority in all employee groups, were offered least* often to production workers. 
Employee eligibility for use of a company-owned or leased automobile for personal business was 
seldom found, but provided more often to the professional-administrative employees than to the 
other two groups. 

CONTINUING RESEARCH 

The Bureau's 1980 benefits survey followed a 1979 first-time pilot study, also conducted for 
OPM. Because of the experimental nature of this continuing research effort, differences in the 
result of the two surveys reflect not only changes in benefit practices in private industry, but 
also improvements in procedures and techniques built into the 1980 survey. Data collection for 


the third level of benefits survey is nearing completion. 


# # # 





Week of July 13, 1981 


TYPES OF PENSION AND WELFARE BENEFITS AND FILING CLAIMS 

(This is one of a series of articles from the U.S. Department of Labor 
giving information on how to qualify for a pension on retirement from private 
sector emp] oyment.) 

The Employee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) protects the rights 
of employees to benefits under pension and welfare plans. Types of benefits 
can generally be grouped into three categories: normal, early, and disability 
retirement benefits. 

"Normal" retirement benefits are benefits you would receive if you retire 
when you reach your plan's normal retirement age, usually 65. (Although 
65 is usually the normal retirement age, the law forbids an employer from 
requiring you to retire before age 70.) 

Many plans allow employees to take "early" retirement, before the plan's 
normal retirement age. If you decide to retire early, you probably will 
receive lower benefits than you would if you worked until normal retirement 
age. 

Some plans provide benefits if an employee is unable to work because of 
illness or disability. These benefits are called disability benefits. Plans 
vary in their definitions of "disability,’ as well as the age and service 
requirements for collecting disability benefits. 

Pension benefits usually are paid monthly, but under some plans 
participants may receive a lump sum payment. Some plans call for benefits 
to be increased if the cost of living rises. ERISA also requires the 
establishment of written procedures for filing claims for these benefits. 

If you are a participant in a pension and welfare plan, you must, first 
of all, meet the eligibility requirements for benefits under your particular 
plan. These requirements are listed in the summary plan description (SPD), 
which the plan administrator is required to give you. The procedures for 


filing claims also are listed in the SPD. 
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After you file a claim for benefits, the plan administrator must let 
you know within 90 days whether your claim has been denied or whether more 
time is needed to review the claim, up to an additional 90 days. 

If, after the time allowed, your claim has beer denied, you must be 
given a detailed written explanation for the denial by the plan administrator. 

If you disagree with the reason for the denial, you have 60 days to 
appeal it by submitting the denial for a review. The plan administrator 
must tell you how to go about appealing the denied claim. A decision on 
your appeal must be made within 120 days. 

If the appeal is denied, the reasons for the denial and the rules of 
the plan on which the decision was based must be given to you in writing 
and in language that you can understand. 

If you so desire, you can carry your appeal still further by seeking 
private legal counsel and, if appropriate, redress in a court of law. For 
more information about ERISA, write to the Pension and Welfare Benefit 
Programs, Labor-Management Services Administration, Room N4659, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Third Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20210. 


# ## 





Week of July 13, 1981 
FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first legislation dealing with child labor was a Massachusetts Bay court 
order calling for town magistrates to investigate the possibility of "teaching the 
boys and girls in all towns the spinning of the yarn," according to “Labor Firsts 
in America," a U.S. Department of Labor publication. 


# # # 


The first use of federal government contracts to restrict the employment of 
child labor took place in 1918, according to "Labor Firsts in America,” a U.S. 
Department of Labor publication. 


# # # 


In 1884, the first federal labor bureau was created by the Hopkins Act, which 
placed the bureau under the Department of Interior. Its first commissioner was 
Carroll Wright, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Department of Labor 


publication. 
# ## 


In 1907, the first federal employment service was established under the Bureau 
of Immigration, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Department of Labor 


publication. 
### 
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